imperfection in the joint which could be discovered on careful inspection. They do not, however, advise this practice under ordinary conditions. Apparently there is little difference in the behavior of the compound in hot and cold weather. The manufacturers state that about 0.6 Ib. of the material is required for the joint in a 6-in. pipe and the amount increases up to 0.9 Ib. per joint for 10-in. pipe. Experience on this work indicates that these figures are very low, although it is possible, of course, that with greater experience the contractor would have employed less material to obtain equally satisfactory joints.
The work was done with one man to attend to the heating and to pour half of the joints, those made on the bank, and to carry the melted compound to the pipe layer in the trench; two men to carry the jointed pipe with the help of a joist and lower it into the trench, and to assist from time to time on other work as they had the opportunity to do so; two pipe-layers to pour joints and lay pipe in the trench. In making joints on-the bank, the pipe is placed with the bell end up and carefully plumbed, the spigot end of a second section is inserted in this bell, and the joint calked with jute and filled with the compound. In carrying on work on the bank, experience indicates that it is well to insist upon all pipe being carefully plumbed. Observation of the joints poured in this way indicates that there is some shrinkage of the compound as it cools, but it should be added that other engineers have reported that no shrinkage could be discovered.
A test of a 6-in. sewer of standard 2-ft. pipe with G-K joints was carried out by A. Elliott Kimberly, who states that although the hydrostatic pressure employed was only 5 Ib. per square inch considerable leakage was apparent. On this line half of the joints were made on the bank and half in the ditch; the leakage occurred in both classes. Mr. Kimberly's experience and the information he has gathered from contractors have led him to draw up the following general rules for using this material for joints:
" 1. Break up the material into comparatively small pieces before heating.
"2. Use a covered kettle to minimize volatilization of the oil.
"3. Use wood as fuel and heat rapidly. Preferably there should be designed a special furnace arranged to prevent the bare flames from coming in contact with the bottom of the melting pot.
"4. Do not attempt to draw off material from the kettle through the pipe unless the valve is jacketed, that is, is inside the kettle, especially during cold weather. Otherwise solidification of the compound will ensue.